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ALTHOUGH fire insurance companies do not regard with 
thankfulness the outcome of the first year of the twentieth 
century so far as its effect on their profits are concerned, other 
branches of the business are able to report a fairly satisfactory 
state of affairs. Last week we referred to the great progress 
made by the life insurance interests, and inquiry among the 
officers of casualty and miscellaneous companies reveals a 
placid contentment with the results of the year’s work which 
encourages the hope that next year will prove one of increased 
profit and prosperity. Accident insurance companies have 
had their share of increased business, and the figures of pre- 
mium income will tell a story of progress which will not be 
offset by any greatly increased losses. Plate-glass insurance 
companies have hopes of showing a profit which will be 
doubly welcome in view of the results of recent years. Rates 
for this class of insurance have been more stable during 1901 
than for some years past, and judicious pruning of risks has 
also had its effect, despite the handicap of high prices being 
maintained for plate-glass. Employers’ liability insurance 
has benefited to some extent by improved conditions, and 
managers have little to complain of so far as the profit side 
of the ledger is concerned, while in surety circles the com- 
petition has not been so intense as previously, with the result 
that rates have been better maintained. 





ONE of the most important appointments that Mayor Low 
will be called upon to make after he takes office on January 1 
is that of Fire Commissioner. Fire underwriters are especially 
interested in this appointment, and a large number of the more 
prominent ones have united in urging the appointment of E. 
G. Snow, Jr. Mr. Snow is a son of Vice-President Snow of 
the Home Fire Insurance Company. The young man has been 
in a position to know what are the requirements of the fire 
department, and his business ability would insure a prompt 
and energetic administration of the affairs of the department. 
J. R. Sheffield, who was formerly a fire commissioner, is also 
named for the position, but it is reported that he will not ac- 
cept it. Still another candidate who has been strongly recom- 
mended is Simon Brentano, who has been a student of the sub- 
jects of fire protection and prevention for many years, and has 
had practical experience in the workings of the New York 
department. Ex-Chief Bonner has also been put forward for 
the place, but as he is now in receipt of a pension as a retired 
veteran, it is thought he would lose his pension if he accepted 
the commissionership. The Mayor-elect has not, at this writ- 
ing, indicated his preference of candidates, but is apparently 
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giving the matter careful consideration, with a determination 
to secure the best available man. As fire underwriters have 

“the largest interest. in the proper maintenance of the fire ex- 
tinguishing machinery in use in the city, their recommenda- 
tion is likely to be favorably received. 





MeErtTHops of compensating agents of life insurance com- 
panies usually receive some attention at this time of year, 
and recently all kinds of rumors have been afloat regard- 
ing proposed changes by various companies. The old method 
of a comparatively small commission on new business, with 
renewals for the life of the policy, worked very well so long 
as the companies made no effort to largely increase their busi- 
ness. Competition then led to increases in the first year’s 
commission, until it swelled out of all proportion to the ex- 
pense loadings, while bonuses aggravated the trouble. The 
next step was to a flat brokerage, with a bonus for a certain 
amount written, and, as some claim, this practice was largely 
responsible for the evil of rebating. Of late years there has 
been a tendency to return to the original methods of com- 
pensation by many companies, while others have devised 
entirely new plans looking to the satisfactory remuneration of 
agents. In making a contract each agent must necessarily 
consider his immediate necessities, and have the contract 
drawn accordingly. The policyholder to-day has his choice 
of a non-participating policy, or one with annual dividends, 
or with the dividends deferred for five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, and selects that which best fits his needs. Similarly, 
the agent must decide as to whether the best contract for him 
is one that provides for a flat brokerage with no further in- 
terest, or a brokerage with a deferred interest dependent upon 
continued service, or a commission contract to continue dur- 
ing a fixed number of years. 





A New York merchant, in endeavoring to sustain his claim 
that existing fire insurance rates are unfairly high, made a 
comparison with the rates in vogue in 1898, showing increases 
thereon amounting to from 300 to 800 per cent. It must have 
been known to him, as it was frequently proclaimed at the 
time in the newspapers and by insurance brokers, that in 1898 
a fierce rate war was in progress in this city. If, under stress 
of severe competition, and in order to hold his customers, this 
same merchant should sell coffee at five cents a pound, and 
subsequently restore the price of that article to thirty or 
thirty-five cents a pound, how would he treat the argument 
that, as he had once sold it for five cents he should continue to 
do so, regardless of its cost to him? He would simply reply 
that he lost considerable money selling his coffee below cost, 
and that if the process continued long enough he would be 
forced into bankruptcy. Why, then, should this merchant ex- 
pect the fire insurance companies (which are not generally 
looked upon as purely philanthropic institutions) to do what 
he would not, and could not, do himself? Hard experience 
has demonstrated that, for some years past, the selling price of 
fire insurance has been below cost. It is one of the peculiarities 
of fire insurance that its cost cannot be ascertained until a year 
or more after it has been sold; so that future sales and profits 
must be depended upon to make good past losses. If the 
coffee merchant contracted to sell his customers goods at a 
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certain price for a year ahead, without having already pur- 
chased them, and then the cost to him was greatly advanced 


over the estimated cost upon which his sale contracts were 


based, he would learn something of the difficulties which un- 
derwriters are obliged to meet and overcome. It may safely 
be,assumed that there is at all times sufficient competition to 
hold in check any tendency toward injustice in fire insurance 
rates, should such exist. 








THE people of Texas are not entirely happy, notwithstand- 
ing the wonderful oil wells recently opened up at Beaumont. 
The great “gushers” at Spindle Top have been throwing out 
so much oil that the facilities for saving and shipping it are 
wholly inadequate. Spindle Top is so near to Beaumont as 
to place that city in extreme peril should the oil wells take fire. 
A protection committee recently undertook to safeguard the 
oil field, but has been obliged to stop work for lack of funds. 
Now the insurance companies are threatening to cancel all 
insurance in Beaumont unless better protection is provided 
for the oil wells. A fire at Spindle Top recently came very 
near to setting fire to one of the wells, and if one goes all will 
be likely to go. J. B. Hereford, special agent for the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, was sent to look over and report 
upon the situation, and although his report has not yet been 
published, he is reported to have said in an interview that if 
protection was withdrawn from Spindle Top he believed 
the companies would cancel all their policies in Beaumont. 
He further said: 

If those gushers should once get ablaze no power on earth could 
stop the fire, and while the flames may not reach Beaumont direct, 
there would be gases in the atmosphere which would ignite on the 
slightest provocation and burn the city. I am simply stating plain 
facts as they appear to an insurance man, and believe the people of 
Beaumont will find it economy to give Spindle Top Hill every pos- 
sible protection. , 

Later information is to the effect that the work of protect- 
ing the oil field will be continued. The output of these oil 
wells is so great that it sells for an insignificant price in the 
field, and not until proper transportation facilities are pro- 
vided will this new industry prove the “bonanza” for Texas 
that was anticipated. The oil magnates, in their efforts to 
reach the seaboard, appear to be regardless of the safety of 
other property, and have erected tanks and reservoirs in 
Beaumont that are a constant menace to that place. Their 
attempt to make reservoirs under the sidewalks of New Or- 
leans was defeated by the underwriters, but some other plan 
will be utilized to make New Orleans a great oil shipping 
point. Eternal vigilance on the part of the underwriters 
will be required to prevent the oil men from filling every 
available point with new conflagration hazards. 





WITHIN the next few weeks some fourteen State legisla- 
tures will be in session, and the usual crop of crude and un- 
digested legislation is to be anticipated. The insurance com- 
panies ordinarily have somewhat more than their fair share of 
burdensome laws imposed upon them, and to such an extent 
has this been carried that it would seem to be about,time for 
a wholesome reaction to set in. Without knowing the results 
of what they proposed, legislators have introduced bills that 
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would positively prohibit companies from doing business 
under them, and while some of the worst of these were not en- 
acted into laws, enough were placed upon the statute books 
to discourage many underwriters. As a consequence, four- 
teen stock fire companies and eight mutuals retired entirely 
from business during the year, while several others reinsured 
their risks in localities where the laws and other conditions 
made it apparently impossible to do business, except at a 
loss. In their anxiety to secure all the revenue possible 
from the txation of insurance companies, the legislatures have 
virtually killed the goose that laid the golden eggs, and prop- 
ertyowners in numerous sections of the country are com- 
plaining that they cannot obtain sufficient insurance to prop- 
erly cover their risks. The loss of insurance facilities has 
been felt severely in some of the Southern States, where fire 
losses have been heavy, and where the laws are particularly 
obnoxious. As there was little hope of a change for the better 
in any of the conditions, quite a number of companies retired 
from the field entirely, while others, still hoping for better 
results, have been forced to advance their rates, and also to 
reduce their lines, thus making it hard for propertyowners to 
protect their risks. These are the ones who, in the long run, 
are the sufferers from bad legislation and all other adverse 
conditions. All burdens placed upon the companies are, 
sooner or later, passed along to the premium payers. The 
past year has been an object lesson that legislators will do 
well to study carefully. There is a limit even to the endurance 
of fire insurance companies. They have carried their burdens 
honestly and well, protecting millions of dollars’ worth of 
property without any profit whatsoever, and if they grow 
tired and lie down, they cannot be blamed. Penalizing and 
restrictive legislation has tended to curtail the operations of 
insurance companies, and to increase the burdens of prop- 
ertyowners, and now is a good time for those legislatures that 
will soon come together to retrace their steps, repeal the op- 
pressive laws, and give to insurance companies as free a hand 
in thetransaction oftheir business as is accorded to other lines 
of enterprise. The companies are ready and willing to pay 
their fair share of taxes for the support of State governments, 
but they object to being discriminated against in this respect, 
and to be restricted in their dealings by burdensome laws 
that do not apply to any other kind of business. The repeal 
of some of these laws would tend greatly to facilitate the 
business of fire insurance and benefit propertyowners and 
companies alike. 





The acceptance by John B. Lunger of the vice-presidency of the 
Travelers Insurance Company has led to several promotions in the 
actuary’s department of the New York Life. Arthur R. Grow and 
Arthur Hunter have been appointed assistant actuaries; William H. 
Pierson, superintendent of the department. Mr. Grow has been con- 
nected with the company since 1883, and has_ had a thorough train- 
ing in each section of the actuary’s department, and is well qualified 
for his new responsibilities. Mr. Hunter received his early training 
in the Life Association of Scotland, and came to this country in 
1892. He entered the service of the New York Life in 1898 as chief 
of the mathematical division. He is a member of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, the Institute of Actuaries, and the Actuarial So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. Mr. Pierson has been connected with the com- 
pany for seventeen years, and for the past five years has had charge 
of the correspondence of the department. 
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. SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

L. C. Fletcher of Atlanta, Ga., special agent for the North British 
and Mercantile, is in town. 

William Eustace, an insurance broker, committed suicide last 
week, 

The many friends of Thomas A. Ralston, sub-manager of the 
Northern of London, will be pleased to learn that he is improving 
rapidly. He has been seriously ill with pneumonia and rheumatism. 

Recent gossip among local underwriters indicates that there is 
strong feeling growing to inaugurate the much-talked-of and long- 
delayed universal system of classification. It is thought by many 
of the most prominent and experienced men of the fire business that 
the present time offers the best opportunity to formulate and start 
such a really necessary and practical adjunct to the interests of fire 
underwriting. 

There does not seem to be a desire to get up any elaborate classi- 
fication list, but rather, at first, a small one, with few numbers or 
headings under which all of the hazards are grouped. This would 
not interfere with any individual systems of classification kept by 
each office. Some underwriters aver that sooner or later State legis- 
lation may step in and cause compulsory classification of risks, to the 
end that proper and equitable rate charges may be made, and that 
it is better for companies to take the initiative in this matter and not 
to wait until they are forced to act under circumstances and condi- 
tions not altogether satisfactory to their best interests. 

There has been a noticeable falling off in non-fibre storage offer- 
ings lately. Hemp and other fibre have been in more prominent de- 
mand than have other lines of goods. 

A new wharf clause, promulgated under circular No. 301, has been 
adopted. It reads as follows: 

This policy also covers on said described merchandise ordered to 
said store, ex. * * * (excepting, however, merchandise covered 
by marine and (or) inland, or transportation insurance), while on 
streets, or piers and bulkheads and (or) during transit to said store, 
for a period not exceeding ten days from date of this policy or from 
the date of each entry. 

It will be noted that the effect of this clause is more specific and 
binding than the old one, in that the new one stipulates that “the 
said described merchandise” only is intended to be covered. 

Special Agent for the Roya! Exchange Assurance, C. L. Gove, of 
Albany was in town last week. 

For the month of November the total number of inspections made 
by the various departments of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers aggregated nearly sixty-five hundred. Of this great number 
more than one-half were made by the electrical division. 

Within the past two or three days there has ben a heavy run on 
Erie Elevator, Jersey City. 

The regular monthly meeting of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters was held yesterday. The committee on losses and 
adjustments reported the appointment of a secretary. 

David A. Henderson, of the firm of D. A. Henderson & Co., of 
Camden, N. J., was in town last week. 

On account of a mandatory order from fire insurance companies, 
threatening to cancel policies if department stores decorated their 
windows in a dangerous manner, Christmas shoppers will miss the 
elaborate decorations usually displayed at this time of the year. 

H. T. Williams, secretary of the Home Fire of Baltimore, was one 
of the visitors to this city last week. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the American and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Company will be held on the 23d inst., for the pur- 
pose of electing directors. 

At a recent auction sale fifteen shares of Home sold at 360% and 
three shares at 302%. 

W. J. Dutton, president of the Firemans Fund of San Francisco, 
was in town last week. 

Charles E. Sheldon, Western manager of the American of Newark 
and the Security of New Haven, was in this city last week. 
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Life and Casualty Notes. 

George F. Seward, president of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
recently read a paper before the students of Union College, entitled 
“The Public Service as a Career.” Mr. Seward was formerly United 
States Minister to Pekin, China, and having had some twenty years’ 
experience in the public service, and being a careful student of na- 
tional and international affairs, He is well qualified to speak authori- 
tatively on the subject he chose for his text. Reviewing the character 
of our governmental public service, the methods by which it is main- 
tained and the emoluments to be derived therefrom, his conclusion 
was that it did not offer a profitable career to young men. He showed, 
however, that there was another kind of public service that offered 
reputation and standing to ambitious men of ideas, and that is identi- 
fication with the welfare of the community in which they live, to the 
State, and to the country—what may be called “public spirit” that 
prompts one to take an active and intelligent part in all matters of 
public interest, and to have such knowledge of the subjects under con- 
sideration as to make themselves leaders in thought and action. The 
address was well received by the students and faculty of the college, 
and will well repay careful perusal. 

Plans have been filed by the Metropolitan Life for an addition to 
its home office building covering the remainder of the frontage on 
Twenty-Third street, together with 100 feet on Fourth avenue. The 
addition will be twelve stories in height, uniform in design with the 
present building, and is estimated to cost $1,500,000. 

At the board meeting of the Lawyers Title Insurance Company 
Tuesday, Fourth Vice-President William H. McIntyre of the Equi- 
table, and George H. Squire and John Harsen Rhoades were elected 
directors. On the same day Mr. McIntyre was also elected a direc- 
tor of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. 

The Prudential Insurance Company has made every one familiar 
with the “Rock of Gibraltar” by using an illustration of this famous 
military stronghold that stands guard over the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean. The Prudential people have long felt a sort of proprietor- 
ship in Gibraltar, and much regret that they could not incorporate it 
in the construction of their elegant building in Newark. The Euro- 
pean powers, however, would enter a serious protest against the ap- 
propriation of Gibraltar in its entirety by the Prudential, but neverthe- 
less that company is now the proud possessor of a good sizable sec- 
tion of the world-famed “Rock.” Last summer, when Frederick L. 
Hoffman, the statistician of the Prudential, went abroad to attend 
the International Tuberculosis Congress, he spent a few days at Gibral- 
tar, and while there succeeded in obtaining a large chunk of the 
“Rock” to bring home with him. It required much diplomacy, of an 
unofficial nature, to secure the prize, but Mr. Hoffman is resourceful 
in that direction, and was impressed with the fact that what the Pru- 
dential wants it must have, so he persisted in his undertaking till he 
secured a portion of the “Rock of Gibraltar” for his company. While 
the section he secured is a good, sizable one, its removal does not im- 
pair the beauty and symmetry of this “Rock of Ages,” nor weaken 
its usefulness for military purposes. There is enough of it left in its 
original position for the Prudential to still hang its banners upon, 
and let a curious world know that this company has “the strength of 
Gibraltar.” 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

The Fire Insurance Club, the flourishing organization of insurance 
employees in Chicago, held its first annual meeting last week, and re- 
elected H. N. Struble of the Glens Falls as its president; A. T. 
Graham, vice-president; George E. Haas, secretary; L. A. Tanner, 
treasurer, and C. J. Lund, librarian. While the weather discovraged 
a large attendance, the members on hand were agreeably surprised 
by finding a musical treat prepared for them by way of relieving the 
business routine. Harry E. Davis of the Mutual Life of New York 
gave solos on the French horn, Robert W. Faulkner two songs, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Faulkner, and Mrs. Helen McLemore, a niece 
of Holger de Roode, sang several charming selections, to her own 
piano accompaniment. 

The National Surety Company of New York is quite an exception 
to its class in its method of prompt attention to business and appre- 
ciation of the business brought to it by brokers and fire agents 
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Perhaps the management has caught some of the fire insurance vim 
through the influence of Mr. Goodrich, formerly an official of the 


Niagara, and esteemed of fire underwriters. It is only fair to the 
National Surety to state that the Chicago city council last month 
rescinded its previous order directing city officers to not accept the 
company’s bonds. 

John P. Hubble, the popular manager of the Greenwich, is doing 
his full duty as an educator these days, despite the pressure of ordi- 
nary December business, having addressed the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Kansas City this week. 


It was recently stated by the chairman of the late Lancashire In- 
surance Company, in connection with the appointment of Digby 
Johnson as liquidator, that there were no less than 136,493 share- 
holders. It is strange, indeed, that out of so vast a number of pro- 
prietors, no “saving remnant” could be found. 

The Western of Chicago has been “restrained from disposing of 
any of its assets’ by a Chicago court. Such action is, of course, 
quite unnecessary, but “’twas a glorious victory,” just the same— 
for the lawyers. 


The National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has be- 
come quite a valuable advertising medium for its secretary, but in 
announcing the names of the various committees it was quite un- 
necessary to now overdo the matter by an untimely emphasis upon 
the single-agency topic, which, at best, should be relegated to local 
option. The single tax advocates have become fanatic to the extent 
of believing in their theories as a religion, very like the Bryan silver 
theory—but it is to be hoped that the single-agency enthusiasts will 
not get similarly nutty, especially when the game is out of season. 

Another fire company has virtually followed the example of the 
Lion in cutting off business outside of the large cities, and culti- 
vating, especially, the Chicago field. It is the old Boston Insurance 
Company, primarily a marine money maker, and for which the “big 
four,” known as Moore, Janes, Lyman & Herrick, will continue to 
make money in the fire line, by keeping well within the firing lines. 

W. C. Boorn, accomplished in underwriting as in manners, and 
one of the ever-faithful, will sever his time-honored associations 
with the Orient and London and Lancashire upon the sole accession 
of Manager Dox, and cast his lot with the Western department of the 
Hartford next month as one of the chief examiners. 

The close of the year finds the local conditions in Chicago un- 
usually peculiar, in that the demand for insurance upon more than 
an ordinary volume of business is largely in excess of the supply, 
while at no time has there been so open a disregard of the brokerage 
rules in respect of the preferred classes of business, as well as the 
preferred brokers and solicitors upon all classes of risks. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the new year will bring any substantial relief, ex- 
cept through the possibility of rescinding all rules relating to com- 
pensation as the first step toward a settlement of the inequafities 
now existing between the various classes of agents and introducers, 
and which might, perhaps, be harmoniously recast after the field 
should have been “open” for a time. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

A subcommittee of the committee authorized by the last Insurance 
Commissioners Convention to present a report at the next meeting 
relative to a more uniform blank on which companies shall make 
their annual statements to the departments—consisting of Commis- 
sioner Cutting of Massachusetts and Deputies Appleton of New York 
‘and Fletcher of Maine—met the past week in Commissioner Cutting’s 
office to look over the blanks and put them in form for submission 
to a full committee. 

J. W. Linnell of Melrose died at his home Wednesday night, aged 
fifty-six. For the past forty years he has been engaged in the fire 
insurance business in Boston. 

Beginning January 1, 1902, OBrion & Russell will be the Boston 
representatives of the Home F. and M. of San Francisco. 

Thomas W. Lawson, Boston, widely known as the “copper king,” 
says: 

Holders should bear in mind that there is owned, at the present 
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time, by insurance companies, millions upon millions of this (Amal- 
gamated copper) stock, for which the directors have paid one hundred 
dollars a share, and that the directors are, in many of the companies, 
the same men, or their associates of the same men, who manage and 
direct the Amalgamated. 


If this statement is true, comment would seem to be unnecessary. 


Boston’s Mayor-elect, Gen. P. A. Collins, is a member of the board 
of American trustees of the National of Ireland. 


Horace E. Darling, who for nearly forty years was connected with 
the Boston agency of the Connecticut Fire, and who was well known 
in insurance circles, died suddenly of heart disease at his home in 
South Boston Tuesday night, aged fifty-nine years. All the fire in- 
surance offices were closed during the funeral, Friday afternoon. 


Edward L. Quigley, a well-known Boston insurance man, was 
elected a member of the Boston Board of Aldermen, Tuesday. 

Dewick & Flanders are to succeed Bullard & Davenport as New 
England representatives of the Queen of New York. 


The new schedule risks committee of the New England Insurance 
Exchange has been appointed, as follows: J. L. Liecty, of the Norwich 
Union, chairman. Maine—W. B. Burpee, of the New Hampshire 
Fire; A. L. Berry, New York Underwriters. Vermont—F. E. Stone, 
National; W. B. Medlicott, Manchester and The American of New 
York; W. J. Kelley, Phenix of Brooklyn. Rhode Island—J. J. Dow- 
ney, Royal and the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania; 
J. J. Cornish, Phoenix of Hartford. Connecticut—A. N. Williams, 
7Etna; H. G. Fairfield, Royal Exchange; W. A. Lauler, Reading; E. 
J. Sloan, Home. Eastern Massachusetts—Walter Adlard, Conti- 
nental; W. A. R. Boothby, National; G. T. Forbush, German Amer- 
ican and German Alliance. Western Massachusetts—S. H. Howe, 
Pennsylvania; W. H. Winkley, Hartford; George Shaw, Agricul- 
tural; C. D. Palmer, Hanover. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has adopted a new schedule 
for printers’ risks and a new tariff classification. Rates on hay, writ- 
ten under floating policies, have been advanced from three and one- 
half to four and one-half per cent. 

The Brockton Board of Fire Underwriters has recommended to the 
New England Insurance Exchange that a blanket rate be promulgated 
on school buildings and other structures belonging to that city. 

E. D. Blake, W. H. Brewster and E. F. Woods have been appointed 
on the tariff committee of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

In the Massachusetts Supreme Court, Wednesday, was heard the 
case brought by the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York against Insurance Commissioner Cutting of this State. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed appeared as one of the counsel for the society, 
and Assistant Attorney-General Nash appeared for the State. The 
suit raises a nice question relating to the discretionary power of the 
Insurance Commissioner in the matter of computing the reserve li- 
ability and fixing the valuation of assets of a foreign company. The 
facts are practically admitted, and the issue is whether the Insurance 
Commissioner has discretionary power in the matter of such computa- 
tion, which is not subject to revision by the court. The Commissioner 
contends that he has such power, but this is denied by the company. 
It was on this point that the arguments were chiefly based. Mr. Nash, 
for the State, said that under the law the Commissioner is required 
to compute the net value of all policies outstanding against life com- 
panies as of December 31 in each year, and to keep a record of them 
and to charge against the companies the reserve liabilities on account 
of them. Otherwise, the company could use up all the money which it 
received from premiums without giving any security to meet the policy 
when it became due. Mr. Reed stated that the legislature had pre- 
scribed the method by which the computation of value of the out- 
standing policies should be made; that it contemplated that this com- 
putation should be made upon the contracts of insurance as made and 
agreed to by the parties; that such computation is a mathematical one, 
with no discretionary power in the Commissioner, and no right in him 
to interfere with or to change the insurance contract; that the Insur- 
ance Commissioner was not “the father all compassionate.” His duty 
is to see to it that the companies have proper assets, to ascertain their 
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liabilities, and to see that they have the proper. reserve to meet the 
obligations as they accrue, and according to the manner as the facts 
or terms set out in the policy and agreed to by the parties demand. 


The case was reserved, on all its pleadings, for the full bench of the 
Supreme Court. 


The joint examination of the Royal Arcanum by the Insurance De- 
partments of Massachusetts and Connecticut was begun this week in 
Boston. Of course, as has already been determined by the inusurance 
press, the examination on the part of Massachusetts will be superficial 
and entirely perfunctory, while that of Connecticut will be very search- 
ing. The examination will require about a week. The reason why the 
officers of the Royal Arcanum desired an examination, it is stated, is 
in order that they may have the results thereof to exhibit to any West- 
ern department who, in their wisdom, may see fit to swoop down 
upon them. The officers could thus show that an examination by 
other departments would be unnecessary. Just how long this will 
serve to ward off future examinations, however, is a question. 


The bill in equity brought against the grand lodge of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen of Massachusetts for an injunction to re- 
strain it from levying or collecting classified assessments, or any as- 
sessment in excess of the sum of one dollar, and to enjoin it and the 
trustees from making payments from its beneficiary fund to the su- 
preme lodge, and to have the trustees ordered to account for about 
$40,000 so paid, was argued before the full bench of the Supreme Court 
Monday. The defendants demur, claiming that in view of the new 
fraternal act of 1901, the plaintiffs cannot maintain .a bill for an 
injunction as set forth above. The counsel for the defendants, ex- 
Attorney-General Pillsbury, argued that the certificates, the statutes 
and the constitution and by-laws of the order, taken together, con- 
stitute the contract of the members, if there is a contract. The cer- 
tificate is upon the express condition of compliance with all laws, 
rules and requirements of the order. It does not appear, he said, that 
there was ever any express limitation of the assessment to one dollar, 
or of the application of the benefit funds. Counsel for the plaintiffs 
claimed: that the payment of money to the supreme body from its bene- 
ficiary fund was a direct misapplication of money obtained and held 
in trust for the beneficiaries of certificateholders, and even if the legis- 
lature had authorized assessments, not fixed sums, upon each mem- 
ber, to take effect retroactively, and if the corporation had adopted 
by-laws undertaking to change from level to classified assessments, 
it could not be done on constitutional grounds. Decision was reserved. 


F. C. Sanborn, F. A. Keep and S. F. Woodman have been appointed 
a committee to nominate officers of the Boston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation for the ensuing year. The annual meeting and election takes 
place on January 14. 


The Commonwealth branch of the New York Life, at No. 10 Milk 
street, is now open for business. 


J. T. Phelps & Co., general agents of the National of Vermont, 
have had many callers and received many congratulations the past 
week upon their occupancy of their handsome new building on Devon- 
shire street. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania has discon- 
tinued writing business in Maryland. 


As expected, Charles F. Rankin, Pennsylvania manager of the new 
Anchor Fire of Cincinnati, has appointed Charles Tredick & Co. Phil- 
adelphia agents. 


While hurrying to a fire last week at the large machine shop of 
Hoopes & Townsend, an engine ran into a ditch made for conduits of 
the Keystone Telephone Company on Thirteenth street, and was not 
gotten out for an hour. Luckily, the fire was not a serious one, but 
the accident calls attention to the fact that one of the largest fires this 
city has ever had occurred only a couple of years ago at the corner 
of Thirteenth and Buttonwood streets, and it is conceded that the loss 
would have been comparatively small had it not been for the condition 
of the streets at this point at that time, owing to the change of grade 
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made necessary by the elevation of the tracks of the Reading Railway 
at Noble street. It is feared that the same thing might happen now, 
not only at this location, but at many others in the city, in case of a 
general alarm of fire, because the present condition of the streets would 
greatly hinder the apparatus in reaching the locality and interfere 
with its effectiveness aftef arrival. 


It is said that Gimbel Brothers have decided to place a fire wall 
with double standard doors through the middle of their large depart- 
ment store about the time that the new section is completed. Also, 
that the department store of Partridge & Richardson, which will be 
so seriously exposed by Gimbels’ new section, will introduce iron 
frames and wire-glass windows and outside sprinklers on the side of 
their building most exposed. All this is good news to the companies, 
and no doubt many of them will show their appreciation by increased 
lines. 


Followingis the committee appointed by President Birkinbine of the 
Franklin Institute to investigate the recent disasters by fire and ex- 
plosion in this city and elsewhere: W. E. Outerbridge, Jr., expert in 
steam machinery; C. J. Reed, Carl Hering and C. W. Pike, electrical 
engineers; C. Hexamer, expert on insurance; William McDevitt, in- 
spector of the Underwriters Association; H. W. Spangler, professor of 
mechanical engineering at the University of Pennsylvania; Joseph W. 
Richards, Henry Leffman and W. J. Williams, chemists, and Dr. Will- 
iam H. Wall, secretary of the institute. The report of such a com- 
mittee of experts will, without doubt, be very valuable to the com- 
munity generally, and especially so to fire insurance men. 


The second meeting of the Fire Insurance Society of Philadelphia 
was held on Monday evening at its rooms, 206 South Fourth street. 
Inspector William McDevitt of the Underwriters Association ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The Explosion of Smoke,” giving some very 
instructive demonstrations proving the theory that several of the most 
destructive fires of recent years were directly due to an enormous 
accumulation of smoke, which, when mixed with the proper pro- 
portion of air, became highly explosive. Some of those present rather 
expected an explosion of smoke during the meeting, which partook of 
the nature of a club smoker, cigars, pipes and tobacco being dis- 
tributed during the evening, but because insurance men are so quiet 
and not given to much talking, there was, of course, not enough (hot) 
air to mix with the smoke to make it dangerous. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 


On Thursday last President Harry F. West of the Penn Mutual 
Life announced to the board of trustees the death of their senior coun- 
sel, Samuel B. Huey. In the course of his remarks Mr. West said that 
during Mr. Huey’s long service the company had never suffered a 
single loss through following the advice which he had given. George 
Wharton Pepper, junior counsel of the company, was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Huey, and John Douglass 
Brown, Jr., and Howard Cooper Johnson were elected assistant coun- 
sel, the increasing business of the company making necessary two 
assistants instead of one junior counsel, as heretofore. 


The agents of the large life companies are thoroughly canvassing 
the city this month in their annual effort to either keep or place the 
company they represent in the first rank. It has been a long time 
since the insurance district has been worked so systematically by the 
agents in the hope of catching the stragglers among the fire offices as 
it has this year—and the amount of commission offered if the policy 
is placed this month makes a very tempting bait, even if the policy is 
taken with the idea of dropping it next year. 


Under the management of Anson A. Maher, several agencies of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in this city will shortly be con- 
solidated and occupy the whole second floor of the new Arcade Real 
Estate Company’s building, at the southeast corner of Fifteenth and 
Market streets. 


The Philadelphia Casualty Company, it is expected, will shortly 
enter the State of Maryland. 


Managers Muir and Haughton of the General Accident have ap- 
pointed Gustav Lurman of Baltimore general agent for Maryland. 
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Boiler Room Connections and Steam Fittings of Fire Pumps. 
BY GEORGE VELTEN STEEB 

In making the steam connections in the boiler room for a fire 
pump, two things must be borne in mind; first, that the throttle valve 
or the automatic regulator may have to be repaired at some future 
time, and provision must be made to allow of this without shutting 
down the entire plant; second, that the entire volume of steam gen- 
erated by the boiler or boilers, or on the boiler or boilers at any one 
time, may be necessary for the proper operation of the fire pump, 
and that to take off any of the steam for any other purpose may 
seriously cripple the full efficiency of the pump; hence it is that the 
proper connections and valves in the boiler room should be installed 
at the same time that the pump is. 

The boiler room connections and valves having to do directly 
or indirectly with the fire pump should be as follows: i. e. (1), every 
pipe from each boiler to the steam drum should be provided with a 
cut-off valve, so that when necessary to clean, or when fire is drawn, 
or in case of any accident or trouble with any one boiler, the latter 
can be cut out without producing the necessity of reducing the steam 
pressure in any other boiler; (2) every pipe taking steam from the 
steam drum should be provided with a cut-off valve in order that all 
of the steam can be shut off from everything using it in order to give 
the full boiler efficiency to the fire pump; (3) the steam pipe supply- 
ing the pump comes under the head of the latter, i. e. (2) for the fol- 
lowing reason: The purpose of a cut-off valve in the steam supply 
pipe to the fire pump, in the boiler room, is, that in case of any re- 
pairs being needed on the steam connections or fittings of the pump, 
in the pump room, the steam can be shut off of the pump, in the boiler 
room, without affecting any other steam-using appliance about the 
plant, and without the necessity of reducing the boiler steam pres- 
sure. 

In repairing or replacing a leaking or broken throttle valve on a 
fire pump where there is no cut-off valve in the boiler room, one of 
three things results: the repairs must be left until the plant shuts 
down; or, the entire plant must be shut down until the repairs are 
made or the new valve placed; or, the repairs are not made on ac- 
count of the necessity arising of cutting off the steam from the entire 
plant in order to make them, and this latter is especially the case 
where a plant is running day and night. Leaking throttle valves are 
frequently found, and in many instances are not repaired or replaced 
en account of the difficulty in shutting off the steam from the pump. 

In the pump room the steam supply pipe to the pump should be 
run down to the pump; if the pipe rises to the pump there is an in- 
creased difficulty in ridding the pipe of water from condensation; 
whereas, if the pipe descends to the pump the water collecting in its 


lowest point can be readily drawn off; therefore the supply should 


descend to the pump, and be carried to the steam chest of the pump 
by a tee to which a steam trap should be connected at its lowest end; 
from the horizontal opening of the tee there should be a short nipple 
and then the throttle valve; this valve being of the globe valve pat- 
tern. Arranged in this way, the condensation in the supply pipe will 
run into the tee and thus be carried off through the steam trap, and 
when the throttle valve is opened there will be practically no water 
to pass into the steam chests and cylinders with the steam. 

The throttle valve should always be placed in the horizontal pipe; 
if it is in the vertical pipe, the pipe above the valve is difficult to drain 
properly and is not apt to be thoroughly freed of its water from 
condensation, consequently when the throttle is opened there is a 
certain amount of water passing into the steam chests and cylinders 
with the steam. 

A globe valve should be used as a throttle valve on account of 
there being less of liability of leakage in this class of valve at this 
point than there is in a valve of the gate or cut-off pattern. 

Where two or more fire pumps are in a plant, one steam supply 
pipe can be taken from the steam drum in the boiler room, but each 
pump must have its own independent supply pipe taken off of this 
pipe in the boiler room, and each supply pipe must have a cut-off 
valve in it in the boiler room; a single pipe should not be brought 
into the pump room and the feed pipes for the various fire pumps be 
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taken off of this pipe in the pump room. This is to obviate any chance 
of crippling all the fire pumps, in their service, by the breaking of a 
steam pipe, its connections, or valves in the pump room, and the 
consequent escapement of steam, which would probably be of such 
a volume as to prevent anyone remainimg in the pump room to 
operate the other pump or pumps. 

The exhaust steam pipe should run-up straight from the pump and 
should have no bends nor turns in it; bends and turns cause increased 
condensation in the pipe and are apt to retain water, which will prob- 
ably drain back into the pump when the latter is at rest. 

Where two or more pumps are in the same room, each pump must 
have its own independent exhaust pipe, and these pipes must not, 
under any circumstances, be joined to one another so as to exhaust 
through a common pipe. If two pumps have their exhaust pipes 
connected, one of two things will result, i. e. (1), where there is a 
valve in the exhaust pipe of each pump, and when only one pump ‘is 
to be run, time must be taken to close the valve, or, when running 
ene pump and desiring to change off to the other one, much time 
would be lost in opening one valve and closing the other, and in 
case of a fire the time lost might prove to be of the greatest im- 
portance; or in case of breakage of any part of the exhaust pipe or 
any of its connections, the exhaust from either pump would pour 
into the pump room and prevent the operation of either pump; or (2), 
if there is no valve, the pump in operation will throw a great part 
of the condensed steam into the other pump through its connection 
with the exhaust pipe, and the pump that is left at rest will, under 
certain conditions, operate, and under all conditions its steam cylin- 
ders will become full of water; hence, whether there are valves or 
whether there are no valves in the exhaust pipe, the pipe should not 
be connected with the exhaust pipe of any other pump under any 
circumstances. 

For the lubrication of the steam cylinders, the lubricant must be 
carried in by the steam in order to reach all parts of the cylinders. 
As these cylinders are usually of a good size, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of the lubricant must be supplied for adequately covering the 
surface needing lubrication, as well as a means of reaching this sur- 
face quickly when the pump is called upon for immediate, hard and 
maximum service, and as the “sufficient quantity” at this time is 
certain to be a large quantity, special provision must be made in 
order to quickly supply a large quantity of oil to the cylinders at any 
time. 

A sight feed lubricator should be attached to the steam supply pipe, 
but not on its yoke. This class of lubricant supplier is good and 
adequate on nominally small cylinders in use at a practically even 
speed at all times, but as a fire pump is not in operation continuously, 
unless under the control of an automatic regulator, and then but 
slowly and not at the speed it would be called upon to maintain in 
case of a fire, a sight-feed lubricator is not an adequate lubricant 
supplier for a fire pump. 

In addition to the sight-feed lubricator, a hand oil pump of nomi- 
nally one pint capacity should be attached to the steam pipe yoke at 
the pump; then when the necessity arises of running the fire pump 
immediately, hard and to its maximum capacity, the oil can be thrown 
into the steam chests and cylinders in sufficient quantity to fully and 
thoroughly lubricate them at once and without delay. 

As to leaking pipes, connections and valves. The importance of 
preventing leaks, and, when they do occur, of repairing or replacing 
the leaking part, can be readily seen. In having the connections tight 
and with no leaks, the assured not only keeps the condition of his 
fire pump and connections in the highest state of efficiency as far as 
the steam end of the pump is concerned, but at the same time exer- 
cises a positive economy in the operating cost of his plant. 

Take the question of fuel, which same is one of the largest items 
of expense in the operation of a plant; every horse power developed 
for its operation or protection requires a given quantity of steam, 
and every pound pressure of steam needs a certain amount of fuel to 
produce it, and every pound of coal, or every cord of wood for fuel 
means so much money spent, hence when a steam leak occurs and the 
insurance inspector asks that it be repaired or the leaking part re- 
placed by a new and good part, the improvement requested not only 
tends to keep the pump and its connections in a high state of effi- 
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ciency, but really shows a means for the exercise of an economy by 
the assured for his own benefit, for all of the steam lost through 
leakage is so much fuel wasted, and consequently so much money 
literally thrown away. Hence it redounds to the good and the profit 
of the assured, if only viewed from a point of a reduction in the cost 
of operating expenses, that a leaking throttle valve, or automatic 
regulator, or pipe connections should receive immediate attention 
and be stopped by repairs or replacing of leaking parts with good 
parts. 

A leaking throttle valve means not only that a “little” steam is 
being lost, but that the action of the leaking steam will continue to 
wear away the valve, and that the loss of steam will continually be- 
come greater and greater; and the damage does not stop at the 
throttle valve, for the continual and continuous flow of the steam in 
relatively small volume and of a pressure too low to operate the 
pump, will in time have a bad effect on the steam valves, the cylinders 
and the drip cocks; it is the small amount of leaking steam that does 
the most damage. It follows that a leaking throttle valve should be 
repaired or replaced as soon as discovered, for the damage it may 
produce in a fire pump cannot always be estimated in advance; by 
wearing the drip cocks it will cause them to always leak, and the 
loss of pressure in the cylinders when the pump is in operation, from 
this cause, means a loss in the efficiency of the fire pump; the con- 
tinual flow of steam through the cylinders means just so much more 
condensation in them; excessive water in the steam cylinder of a 
pump presents the liability of a cylinder head being blown off when 
steam is suddenly turned into the pump, and if a head is not blown 
off there is a resultant strain in the pump which is not good for it. 

Therefore, a leaking throttle valve means a loss of steam with the 
consequent cost of production, a deterioration of the steam end of 
the pump, and a loss of efficiency through deterioration. 

To sum up: In order to get the greatest economy and efficiency 
in a fire pump at its steam end, (1) the connections in the boiler room 
must be correctly made; (2) the connections to and on the pump 
must also be properly made and be of the proper character; (3) all 
connections and fittings must be kept tight and in good order and 
condition. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


For years past our city has enjoyed the reputation of having one of the 
best equipped fire departments, but the experience of recent fires, viz., the 
Michael Doyle & Co. and the Woolworth & Co., have shown that while the 
department may be all that can be expected, the manner in which the 
police send in first alarms appears to have been so clumsy that precious 
time was lost, and in consequence thereof the damage greatly increased. 
Is it not the business, or rather the duty, of the local Board of Under- 
writers to make an effort toward improving this state of affairs? The 
main work of rating the city was completed by the manager some time 
ago, and the routine work ofstampingof daily reports is done by a subordi- 
nate. Perhaps the manager will now have leisure ‘‘to inspect the business 
district from time to time, so as to purge it of accumulating rubbish in 
basements, and other defects now existing and causing mysterious fires.” 

One more point that calls for the serious consideration of the State 
Association. This association appoints the so-called county board, em- 
powering it to make and promulgate rates on risks outside of the city. 
This board is composed of three special agents, members of the New York 
State Association. It does not seem quite fair that two members of that 
board should be the representatives of companies placed with one local 
agency, thus putting it in their power, if they were so inclined, to make 
their ratings so as to favor their own agency—maybe to the detriment of 
others. Without any imputation of bad faith, it would appear wise to 
guard against any such possibility of favoritism. 

Matters pertaining to the fire insurance business here have reached a 
crisis, which is bound to wake up conservative underwriters, some of 
whom have determined to call attention from time to time to existing 
faults, until improving changes will show themselves. MONROE. 

Rochester, N. Y., December 16. 





ALABAIIA AND [IISSISSIPPI. 
[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company has decided to carry 

its own insurance, it is said. The premiums on the lines, heretofore car- 

ried with agents in this city, have amounted to $30,000 annually. None of 
their policies are canceled, but as they expire they are not renewed. 

The town of Selma has again begun the agitation of better fire protec- 

tion and more modern water supply. It is thought the proposition made 
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some time ago for the city to purchase the water plant and enlarge it will 
be accepted. 

A movement has been made at Columbus, Miss., to get the rate of in- 
surance reduced. Some time ago the city put in a paid fire department, 
but so far the rate has not been reduced. Special Agent Ross of the Royal 
has notified the officials that the rate will be reduced if the Gamewell 
alarm system is put in, and it is thought this will be done. This would 
cost $3£00, but would save, at a reduction of twenty per cent, $8000 a 
year. 

The Board of Trade and Cotton Exchange of Meridan, Miss., has peti- 
tioned the Governor to incorporate in his message to the Legislature a 
provision seeking to repeal the insurance laws of the State. The asser- 
tion is made that the companies will not write property for anything like 
its worth, and that this is a menace to business. Nothing would please 
the insurance companies so well as to have the insurance laws of Mississ- 
ippi repealed, for a more obnoxious lot of statutes does not exist in the 
South. They are forced to pay a high license and are prevented from 
agreeing on rates by the anti-trust law, all of which has brought about a 
very demoralized condition in the State, so far as fire insurance goes. 

Birmingham, Ala., December 19. SouTHron. 





THE NORTHWEST. 
{From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The officers of the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul have moved that 
the plaintiffs in the suit for a receiver for the company be required to 
furnish $3000 security prior to proceeding with the trial. Defendants al- 
lege that the suit is not in good faith, but is for the purpose of extorting 
money, and state that the defense will require an exhaustive research into 
records, and the expenditure of a great deal of money. It is further 
claimed that the object of the suit is to throw the company into the hands 
of one of the parties bringing the suit as receiver. 

The Minneapolis Life Underwriters Association recently tendered a ban- 
quet to W. D. Wyman, President of the National Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, at the Commercial Club. There were fifty ladies and gentlemen 
present. 

November 30, lake insurance rates from the head of the lakes advanced 
from forty cents to $1 per $100. 

The Fred L. Gray Company of Minneapolis has filed articles of incorpor- 
ation with $25,000 capital, to do an insurance business. 

The Retail Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Minne- 
sota carries $800,000 in risks, and the loss thus far this year is less than 
$100. : ¥. ua 0 

Minneapolis, December 14. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


LOur readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant_superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 


—Joseph Meltzer succeeds H. C. Pryer as superintendent of the Metro- 
politan’s Saratoga Springs district. 

—O. D. Safford of Cambridge, Mass., has resigned as superintendent for 
the Metropolitan, at that point, and has removed to Brooklyn. 

—Sun Life is still paying claims on account of the Galveston disaster, 
and has now paid out, as a direct result of that terrible night, $53,105. 

—Frederick Longton has been promoted by the Prudential from an as- 
sistancy in Philadelphia, No. 7, to be superintendent at Germantown, Pa. 

—H. T. Head, superintendent at Richmond, Ind., has been transferred by 
the Prudential to Indianapolis, No. 2, succeeding Superintendent Morley, 
resigned. 

—Expectations of the Sun Life that its staff will make sufficient increase 
before the year closes to put it on a million-dollar basis are in a fair way 
to be fulfilled. 

—Industrial Insurance Men’s International Union of Chicago has been 
incorporated. Charles A. Hale, Daniel P. Roberts and Charles D. Huxley 
are incorporators. 

—Frank C. Andrews, formerly agent for the Metropolitan at Youngs- 
tewn, O., was arrested at Conneaut upon a charge of embezzling $36.92 of 
the company’s funds. 

—A. N. Mayer of Memphis and R. I. Munger of Dallas have been pro- 
moted to assistancies by the Sun Life of America, while Assistant J. W. 
Diggings has been transferred from Dallas to Waco, Tex. 

—Metropolitan Life has taken over the business of the American Life 
Insurance Company, of Lexington, Ky., a small concern which has been 
operating under the assessment laws. It had about $1,250,000 in force. 

—Life Insurance Company of Virginia sums up the record at the begin- 
ning of December in this fashion: Wilmington holds the net increase lead; 
Richmond holds the anti-lapse line, and Baton Rouge leads the collection 
division. 

—In the inter-division contest of the Prudential, the vice-president’s 
group, G. J. L., is now in the lead; A. H. K., the secretary’s group, is a 
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close second; D. E. F., the president’s group, third, and B. C. I., the as- 
sistant secretary’s group, fourth. 

—Colonial Notes.—The Company’s roster marks the following: To as- 
sistancies, Henry R. Topham, Harlem; Joseph Mellor, Jersey City; G. M. 
Bowen, West Philadelphia; H. C. Miller, Salem; Charles C. Wright, Tren- 
ton; Gordon Bennington transfers from Trenton to Plainfield as assistant 
manager. The war of the year is nearly at an end, and, while Manager 
Charles has maintained his lead in industrial up to the present, Harlem 
district, under the guilding hand of Manager Hughes, is so close there is 
a good prospect of its victory unless the man on the Delaware makes a 
big move. Among the Middle Division districts the leadership has fluctu- 
ated between Easton and Camden, with the odds at present in favor of 
Manager Edwards of the former district. The leaders in this division are 
quite closely bunched, therefore all favors are even. In the Third Divi- 
sion the leader is Mr. Stilwell, of Atlantic City, with Manager Lacy of 
Dover right on his heels. The leading industrial assistant is D. F. Reh- 
fuss of Harlem, although the energy of himself and staff will have to be 
closely directed on each detail if he comes out the victor. The company’s 
best collectors at the present time are Managers Janson of New Bruns- 
wick; Lacy of Dover; Welsh of Trenton; Nettleship of Newark; Edwards 
of Easton. For ten months Assistant Jackson of Brooklyn No. 1, has 
been supreme in ordinary, but at the very eleventh hour in steps Assistant 
Ker of Jersey City and wrests the hard fought trophies from him. Too bad, 
yet hard work tells in the long run. The ordinary records stand as fol- 
lows: Brooklyn No. 1, Manager Sparks; Newark, Manager Nettleship; 
Jersey City, Manager Selby. There is a possibility that Newark will over- 
take Brooklyn. In any event this triumvirate holds sway. 

HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

Concentration.—Buckshot never brings down big game, and scattered 
energies never yet panned out a big success. One of the best lessons an 


industrial man can learn, be he agent, assistant or superintendent, is° 


that to secure the greatest results from his canvassing he must concen- 
trate his efforts. Now this is particularly true as it relates to collocting 
on existing debits. More time, energy and hard work are frequently ex- 
pended on these ‘‘old cases,”” which lie outside of an agent’s ordinary 
canvassing territory, than would be required for a half-dozen cases within 
a reasonable and limited area. This means loss of time, and often of 
money, too, for car fare or other expenses is frequently lost sight of by 
the superintendent or assistant, and even by the agent himself, who does 
not desire to:lose the ordinary salary or the opportunity which he thinks 
may some time present itself of writing additional business on that 
family. 

Wasting Time.—This, however, is a very short-sighted view of it. 
Often men whose efforts would be very effective indeed if they were con- 
fined to a limited territory, are obliged to cover so much ground by reason 
of their debits being so widely scattered that they are forced to lose a 
great deal of time which might well be saved if the superintendent in- 
sisted upon a more prover concentration of debits. Not only is this true 
of the agent, but of the assistant, whose time is very frequently wasted 
ir this same way, by the necessity of covering the same remote territory 
again and again in the inspections, adjustment of claims, and other work 
on the debits requiring his personal supervision. It would be of advantage 
to every superintendent if he should watch carefully any tendency to 
“scatter” among his agents, and wherever he finds cases of this kind, 
effect their transfer. 

“Acquaintances.’’-—So much has been said about the ‘“‘advantage of a 
wide circle of acquaintance” in this business, and of the possibilities open 
te a person who has many friends, that it might be well right here to put 
in a word or two for the man who doesn’t bother his friends, but who 
dives right in, head foremost, into the sea of straight canvassing, deter- 
mined to “sink or swim.’ The fact is that the business Is very demoral- 
izing when you simply try to “work” your friends and acquaintances, the 
circle of whom is, of course, more or less limited. A large circle of friends 
is not apt to help a man so very much, unless they are business friends 
whom he has made through canvassing. After all, it is the man who 
gets off of his debit and goes into the fresh new fields in canvassing 
who increases his list of available prospects—not the one who continues 
week after week to bore an over-indulgent friend who does not intend 
to give you an application, and never did, but is too polite to say so. 

Appearances.—There are two or three little things in which the indus- 
trial worker may well copy with great profit his brother, the ordinary 
canvasser—the successful ordinary man, of course—nobody wants 
to copy the other kind. Your ordinary man, it will have been observed, 
if he is a successful man, is a busy man—that is to say, whether he is 
busy or not he always gives the impression that he is a very busy man 
indeed, and that his time is by no means to be wasted. The agent 
should never be seen standing talking idly on street corners, and he will 
not be if he is a conscientious, earnest man, intent upon making the most 
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of his opportunities. Let him preserve continually an appearance, if 
nothing more, of business and energy. After a time it will become 
habitual, and the effort to appear busy all the time will lead to your being 
so. People love to deal with successful men, and if you impress them as 
being successful, they will end by helping to make you so. 

Careful in Small Things.—The industrial business is a business made up 
of small things, which in the aggregate amount to big things—but each 
single thing, be it a five-cent policy or what, while a small thing, is the 
one important thing to the person who is behind it. Carefulness and 
watchfulness of his interests in that case means his trust and confidence, 
his influence and power of recommendation excited in your behalf, Mr. 
Agent. No man on your books but has, at least, one friend—probably 
many. There is no reason why, if you treat him right, that friend should 
not be yours, too. Hence, there is not one case of the many on your debit 
in which politeness, absolute honesty of purpose and action, and perfectly 
fair treatment will not be a paying investment, and will bring you some 
day a full return. : 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The New Officers of the Travelers Insurance Company. 


SyLvesterR C. DUNHAM. 
In its issue of October 17, 1901, THE SPECTATOR announced the elec- 
tion of Sylvester C. Dunham to the presidency of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, to succeed the late James G. Batterson, and gave 
a brief account of Mr. Dunham’s career. 

This past week, in the announcement that Mr. Dunham has selected 
as his chief of staff John B. Lunger, now of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, we find the evidence that Mr. Dunham realizes that 
the first step necessary to the continued development of his company 
is to surround himself with lieutenants upon whom he can implicitly 
rely. It is understood that pleasant personal relations have existed 
for a number of years between Mr. Dunham and Mr. Lunger, and that 
they have many ideas concerning the business and many traits in com- 
mon. It is, perhaps, not strange that they should have been attracted 
one toward the other when we consider the many points of similarity 
in their lives. 

Both were born on the farm—one in Ohio and the other in New 
Jersey; both entered active life at an early age, after receiving the 
foundation of an education at the public schools, and both pursued 
their further studies—one in the law and the other in the actuarial 
service, by close application, while engaged in earning his liveli- 
hood; both secured their first opportunities in life insurance through 
the confidence of strong, masterful men—pioneers of their respective 
fields of insurance in this country—Mr. Dunham through the late 
James G. Batterson, who introduced accident insurance to this coun- 
try; Mr. Lunger through John F. Dryden, who established the first 
industrial insurance company in the United States. 

Mr. Dunham enters upon his new and higher responsibilities with a 
knowledge of the law; a knowledge of the methods of his company, 
and the advantages of a broad business career; while Mr. Lunger will 
enter upon his new duties with a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of life insurance and the methods followed in the office and field 
by two of the largest and most successful companies in the business. 
We thus find at the head of the Travelers two men who from modest 
beginnings have, by sheer application and industry, and no doubt after 
many bitter struggles, made for themselves high positions in their pro- 
fessions and in the business of life insurance. 

The directors and the policyholders of the Travelers should congrat- 
ulate themselves that their interests in the future will be safeguarded 
by having at the head of their affairs two men who not only possess 
integrity and ability, but who, by reason of the mutual respect they 
bear each other, will work in harmony for the success and future 
welfare of the company. The office and the field staff are equally to be 
congratulated, for the men have one other trait in common, and that 
is that promotions and rewards belong only to those who deserve them 
through merit and fidelity. 

Our congratulations might be extended to life insurance in general, 
as each man possesses high ideals respecting the manner in which the 
business should be conducted, and sound rules concerning the rela- 
tions which should exist between the companies. Their future co- 





operation in the development of the Travelers will, unquestionably, be 
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along lines which will win for them, not only the confidence and 
respect of their own associates, but the esteem of those connected 
with other companies. 

Joun Bopine Lunegr. 

There are few men in the life insurance world to-day whose 
equipment for an executive position is superior to Mr. Lunger’s. His 
experience covers a wider range of subjects, and he has been in 
touch with more men and ideas than perhaps any other man of his age 
in life insurance. 

He began his career with the Prudential of Newark. He did, dur- 
ing his years of service there, what very few men have ever done; he 
made his place in the company; he became an actuary of recognized 
reputation; he mastered the details of the industrial business; he 
studied profoundly theories of home office management; and founded 
the ordinary department of that company. 

In the New York Life his experience led him further afield, and 
brought him in touch with different methods. He studied there both 
the field and the actuarial problems of an institution whose activities 
cover the civilized world. 

In the Travelers he will add to his present store of knowledge the 
problems of accident insurance and employers’ liability. We fail to 
recall now any man whose experiences cover so wide a range of 
insurance. 

Mr. Lunger, like most self-made men, has opinions of his own. He 
believes in his opinions, is not afraid to take the initiative or to do 
new things. At the same time, his bump of caution is well developed, 
and if any one word better than another expresses his qualities as an 
executive, it is that he will always be “safe.” 

It is certain, however, that after a career so successful and an ex- 
perience so wide he will never be an executive who is willing to op- 
erate within narrow limits, or to follow ideas that are too old-fash- 
ioned; he is strictly up to date, and has no fear of many of the 
“bogies” that kept life insurance so unpopular for half a century. 

Mr. Lunger has found time amidst the many duties of a very busy 
life to make a great many friends. He has a very wide acquaintance 
in his own profession, and outside of it also. Wherever he is known 
he is respected as a man of high ideals and refined instincts and tastes, 
and of unimpeachable integrity. He will take with him to the ad- 
ministration of his new duties the cordial good will of every man 
associated with him in the Prudential and the New York Life. Each 
company will undoubtedly have some measure of pride in that they 
had to do with the education and preparation of a man who undoubt- 
edly hereafter will have very much to do with the career of the 
Travelers. 





Ten-Year Endowment Policy of the Banker’s Life. 
PRESIDENT RICHARD MORGAN of the Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
New York has issued a circular relative to the ten-year endowment policy 
contract of that company, and which has been absurdly criticised 
by a Boston crank. The policy issued at age thirty-five, for 
$10,000, costs $930.20 annually, and guarantees cash surrender val- 
ues, commencing with the end of the first year, at $692, and 
increasing to $10,000 at the end of the endowment period. Of the 
first year’s premium $271 is for term insurance, at the company’s regulat 
one-year term rate, and the commissions are only paid on that portion of 
the total premium; the balance, $659.20, is an excess pure endowment de- 
posit for investment, and carries no loading for expenses. For this net 
excess premium the company guarantees a cash value of $692 at the end 
of the first year, that being the sum to which $659.20 accumulated as a 
pure endowment will amount to at the end of the year, according to the 
Actuaries’ Table of Mortality and four per cent interest. The New York 
Insurance Department valuing these policies as one-year terms, with a 
pure endowment, charges the company with a mean reserve of $720, which 
it must maintain. The Bankers Life is as straightforward in explanation 
of this plan as of any other issued by it, by which method it has succeeded 
in making handsome progress in the favor of the public. 





Ilinois Life Insurance Company. 

Much interest is felt in the progress of the life insurance companies es- 
tablished in recent years in the Middle West, among the leaders of whom 
is the Illinois Life Insurance Company of Chicago. This company is being 
vigorously handled, and is making very satisfactory progress. Its writings 
of new business during 1901 are expected to exceed six million dollars, and 
its forthcoming annual statement will probably show insurance in force 
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of some fifteen million dollars. Its policy contracts are extremely liberal, 
and that they meet with favor at the hands of the public is shown by the 
progress made, although comparatively few States are being worked. 

Policyholders and friends of the company are now being favored with a 
calendar for 1902, which is one of the handsomest we have seen thus far. 
It is in four sheets, each of which portrays a handsome maiden, and will 
doubtless be treasured by all fortunate enough to secure one. The officers 
of the Illinois Life evidently have an eye to the beautiful, as well as being 
energetic in the prosecution of the company’s intersts. 





The Twister. 

If there’s anything that’s mean; 
If there’s anything unclean; 

Anything more cruel than deeds of a brigand Turk, 
It is the miserable scheming; 
(With a robber’s purpose teeming) 

It’s the subtle, crafty, cunning, 

Lying, thieving twister’s work. 


If there’s anything that’s sad; 
A thing to drive one mad; 
An infamy—beside which all other misdeeds pale, 
’Tis the criminal undoing; 
The disappointment brewing; 
The reckless, wanton ruin 
In a sneaking twister’s trail. 
If there’s anything that’s plain, 
It is that you’re to blame, 
If ever you’re the victim of this artful grafter’s wiles. 
For ’tis just to get your money 
That he gives you words of honey; 
Loss, and waste, and pillage lurk 
Beneath the twister’s smiles. 
Wichita, Kan. 


—T. T. SCUDDER. 





An Insurance Trust. 


THE American Architect in a recent editorial makes a very sensible sug- 
gestion that the fire insurance companies might imitate the example of the 
steel companies and combine into a trust. Such a proposition, it seems 
to us, has everything to commend it, and undoubtedly one of the first 
results of the union would be the raising of the standard of first-class 
buildings from an insurance standpoint. When the Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company undertook to put a premium upon good mill con- 
struction it began a work which has accomplished, perhaps, more than any 
one agency toward the elimination of fire risks in that particular class 
of buildings. This company had the field to itself, and we can readily 
understand how a trust which could control all the insurance interests; 
which would be free from the temptations of competition for business, 
could bring about a much needed reform in some constructive features of 
our modern buildings. The terrible annual waste which this country has to 
stand is in large part worse than needless, and if conditions should be 
such that The American Architect’s suggestions could not be carried out, 
it is to be hoped that there might be at least a more intelligent concerted 
action on the part of the underwriters toward reducing the fire risks. That 
such risks can be reduced is abundantly demonstrated by the success 
which has attended the use of terra-cotta and burnt clay in what we term 
fire-proof construction, and the danger now is not from the few buildings 
which have been intelligently planned by competent constructors and 
architects, but rather from the great majority of buildings which are al- 
lowed to exist without any fireproofing whatever. It is these which consti- 
tute the real menace, not merely to themselves, but to the better class of 
buildings, as was shown in th Roger-Peet fire in New York. The rates on 
inflammable construction in our cities ought to be prohibitory. We can- 
not look to the building departments to discriminate against such struc- 
tures, but it is a matter of business prudence for the insurance companies 
to grapple with the careless condition of the ordinary construction in our 
large cities, and by concerted action there is not the slighest doubt that in 
a very short time the fire risks in our large cities could be reduced by a 
very considerable extent.—The Brickbuilder. 





Maryland Department and the [Mutual Reserve. 
LLOYD WILKINSON, Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, has addressed 
the following letter to F. A. Burnham, president of the Mutual Reserve 


Fund Life Association: 

For many months past this Department has been receiving numerous com- 
plaints and inquiries as to the way and manner of your conducting business and 
as to the financial standing of your company. Some of these complaints we have 
investigated thoroughly, and the facts, either admitted on your part or proved 
on the part of the complainants, show such a state of affairs as renders it ab- 
solutely necessary, if we desire to protect the interests of policyholders and 
veudbe policyholders in this State, that I notify you of my intention to refuse 
to issue a license to your company to do business in this State for the next year 
unless your action in laying liens against the old policyholders shall be reversed. 
Out of the numerous complaints made against your company I raade a thorough 
investigation of the Buckman case. she facts eveloped were as follows: : 

E. D. Buckman secured three policies in your company in May, 1884. His 
assessments at that time were $3.(5 on each thousand every two months, or $22.50 
per year, with $2 annual dues. Some two years later the assessments were in- 
creased to $5.63; in 1895 they were further increased to $9.03; in 1898 to $15,vv; in 
1899 to $18.47; in 1900 to $20.04; in 1901 to $21.76 every two months, or $130.56 


annually on each thousand-dollar policy. According to a table furnished us by 
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counsel for your company, if Mr. Buckman lives five years longer he will be 
compelled to pay in cash an additional $1000. If he dies in a short time you have 
notified him that ‘a lien of $455.60 will be deducted from the face value of the 
policy. He has already paid to your company about $2800 on the three policies. 

I can scarcely believe that if Mr. Buckman or the other policyholders had 
understood in the beginning that they would be subjected to such numerous in- 
creased assessments, and that you claimed the right to place upon each policy 
a lien amounting to nearly one-half the face value of the policy, they would 
have secured insurance in your company. These largely increased assessments 
and the laying of this large lien is a virtual confiscation of the policy. In doing 
this you claim to be acting within your legal rights. This may be true. I do 
not undertake to settle that question. It seems clear to me, however, that a 
company whose financial condition requires such action to be taken is one that 
I can v well afford to say shall not do business in this State. You have a 
number of old policyholders who have been paying their money into your treas- 
ury for some twenty years, and now, when they are too old to secure insurance 
anywhere else, you jump their assessments to nearly six times what they were 
originally, and, in addition to that, oni | additional assessments and lay a lien 
on their policies of nearly one-half its face value. This action upon your part 
has had the effect of forcing out your old policyholders, who find themselves 
unable in their old age to bear such heavy burdens. The money they have paid 
in, with the idea that they were protecting their families and laying by something 
} on would help them in the event of death, is thus swept away and lost to them 
lorever. 

The report of the New York Department is anything but a compliment to the 
company. From the beginning to the end it is simply a series of criticisms upon 
its management. I did not order an examination of the company because there 
breve sufficient facts admitted to be true to justify me in refusing to renew your 
iense. 

A copy of the letter was also sent to John M. Carter of Baltimore, the 


local counsel for the association. He made the following statement: 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association is changing the character of its 
business, coming out of the assessment class into the level-premium class of life 
insurance. In order to equalize the position of the different classes of members 
it was necessary to impose a lien upon the policies of the old members to put 
them upon the same footing with the new membership and to do away with 
assessments in the future. This matter was discussed before the Insurance 
Commissioner, and it is a subject of surprise to me that he. has reached an 
adverse conclusion. The hearing was held in September, and the Commissioner’s 
silence thus long led me to the conclusion that he had adopted the company’s 
view. 

The case which he cites—a person named Buckman—was that of quite an old 
gentleman, who was elderly when he became a member, and, if I recollect 
aright, nearly or quite sixty years of age. As a matter of course, the matter of 
expénse of his insurance was quite large, and it would have been manifestly 
unfair to tax the young members to carry the insurance of the old ones. It is 
not at all ene in teva preuuons companies, and in all other life insurance 
companies, to find cases of elderly people who pay more to the company in the 
form of premium than their families receive in case of death, I myself have paid 
to a New York life insurance company, where I was insured when quite a youth, 
nearly, or quite, as much money as my family would receive in case of my death, 
and I am not now as old as Mr. Buckman was when he became a member of the 
Mutual Reserve Association. ge 

It is unfortunate that the usefulness of the Mutual Reserve should be impaired 
in this State, where it has been doing a large business and probably paid larger 
amounts in death losses than any other life insurance company. 





No Dreamers Wanted. 
Gacr-B. TARBELL has issued a stirring circular to the agency force of the 
Equitable Life, calling attention to the fact that only a few working days 
are left of the first year of the twentieth century. We quote as follows: 


I am very happy to think that we shall have at the end of December, if 
everybody does Eis best during this last month, more men with reason to be 
proud of their year’s work. than ashamed of it, for our record so far is most 
satisfactory. But even if there are any of you who have been unfortunate in the 
early months, and feel that it is too late to write enough business to make tne 
year’s record a satisfactory one, I ask you to remember that you can still make a 
good record in December. It is not too late for that, and to have even one month 
come up to your expectations is infinitely better than a whole year’s disappoint- 
ing results. We want to make this December what almost every preceding 
December has been in the history of the society—the crowning month of the 
year; we want not a single excuse at its end, but a record of results. We want no 
dreamers, but men of action. We want—and here is the real secret of what 
usually makes December a better month than its fellows—not a single hour of 
waste during the entire time. Someone has said that “the waste of life is greater 
than its accumulations.” Yes, because of apathy and indifference, and an in- 
adequate view of what is punishment and what is pleasure; and a little natural 
laziness, and that curse of all curses, procrastination. Now, when the year 
narrows down to one month, or practically about three weeks of working days, 
even those most prone to putting off things realize that the time for action has 
come—that there dare be no more waste, if they are to be in the race at all. And 
when this realization comes, they begin to see that nothing but results count, and 

o at their work with the determination to accomplish a definite amount of 

usiness every day. That is why they get the business in December which they 
could just as well, if they had only grasped the fact, have gathered in in some 
pores less productive month. A man need not be a prodigy to be successful, 

ut he must be a man of decision, action, energy; a husbander of his resources 
and a foe to waste; for life is short at the utmost, competition is keen, and the 
standard is high, and he who goes to sleep at his post will miss many an oppor- 
tunity that gets by before he wakes up again. Be alive;’observe what is going on 
about you; watch for openings and make the most of them when you find them. 
Make yourself strong by doing; waste not a day nor an hour that is yet your 
own, and I warrant that your record for this particular month will be not only a 
source of pride to yourself and satisfaction to the society, but an incentive to a 
larger and better work next year than you have ever done before. 





—The Prudential is steadily increasing its list of large policyholders. E. A. 


Crenshaw of Philadelphia recently placed a $168,000 five per cent gold-bond | 


policy on the twenty-year endowment plan with an annual premium of $13,005. 
In the past eighteen months four policies aggregating over $1,000,000 have been 
placed by this company in Philadelphia. Another large transaction, handled by 
General Agent W. B. Manchester of Brooklyn, provides for a life annuity of $500 
and $10,000 at death, paid for by a single premium aggregating $11,897. F. C. 
Mann of Springfield, Mass., has also placed a $50,000 policy. Such transactions as 
these show that the Prudential is recognized as one of the leading companies of 
the country. 
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Life and Miscellaneous Insurance Notes. 

—Wisconsin Life of Madison has entered Minnesota. 

—South Atlantic Life will enter Georgia shortly after January 1. 

—Missouri State Life of St. Louis will commence operations as a stock com- 
pany on the old-line plan this week. 

—Georgia Association of Life Insurers has elected Robert F. Shedden general 
agent of the Mutual Life as president. 

—Colonial Life Insurance Company has great hopes of writing $1,000,000 of 
new ordinary business before 1901 closes. 

—John G. McCall of Detroit; State agent of the Bankers Life Association of 
Des Moines, died suddenly on Saturday last. 

—Kansas Mutual Life advises that the contract with J. S. Hyman as superin- 
tendent of agents was terminated on November 5 last. 

—United Workmen Accident Association is being organized at Topeka, Kan., 
to write accident insurance on members of the A. O. U. W. 

—Cleveland Life Underwriters Association, at its monthly meeting on.Decem- 
ber 7, entertained as its guests the women solicitors of that city. 

—By amending its articles of incorporation, the American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines changes from the stipulated-premium to the old-line plan. 

—An opportunity is offered in another column for three first-class men to work 
for a prominent life insurance company in the metropolitan district during 1902. 

—Pittsburg agency of the Equitable Life, under Manager E. A. Woods, has 
secured the entire second floor of the Frick building, now in course of erection. 

—Howard Gould, who has been attending to the life insurance branch of the 
Dow & Pinkham agency of Portland, Maine, has closed his connection with that 
firm. 

—Travelers Insurance Company has declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
two and one-half per cent and its customary December extra dividend of five per 
cent. 

—Baltimore Mutual Life and Annuity has deposited $10,000 with the Maryland 
Insurance Department, and is now authorized to issue policies not exceeding 
$1000. 

—C. L. Van Valkenberg has been promoted by the New York Life from the 
cashiership of the Lexington, Ky., office to be agency director at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

—Masonic Mutual Benefit Association of New Haven, Conn., finds itself with 
$80,000 of unpaid death claims and only $6500 to meet them, and will ask for a 
receiver. 

—Henry Moir, actuary of the Provident Savings Life, is the author of a paper 
on “First Year’s Risk,” read at a recent meeting of the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland. 

—George W. Riggs of Chicago has been elected vice-president of the new 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Illinois. Mr, Riggs is now with the New 
York Life. 

—H. C. McLeod of Cincinnati has resigned as local medical examiner of the 
Equitable to accept an appointment as general agent for the Security Mutual 
under Manager Boswell. 

—John McCabe of West Superior, Wis., has been appointed agency director of 
the New York Life for the upper peninsula of Michigan, Northern Wisconsin 
and Northern Minnesota. 

—E,. QO. Voyer has been appointed State manager for Minnesota of the Bankers 
Accident of Des Moines. He was formerly assistant superintendent of agents 
for the Union Casualty at Chicago. 

—Charles D, Fuller of Kalamazoo, Mich., has recently taken $100,000 in the 
Mutual Life of New York on the five per cent gold-bond plan, with an annual 
premium of $3687. W. E. Clark, district agent, placed the policy. 

—According to press despatches, W. J. Bryan of Nebraska, in answer to a 
medical examiner of a life insurance company, said that he had suffered twice 
from Presidential fever, followed by very severe chills, but had fully recovered. 

—On January 1 the New York Life will open an independent branch in Pitts- 
burg to be known as the Duquesne branch, of which P. Lazarevitz, now a 
general agent in the Fifth avenue agency of that city, has been made agency 
director. 

—Charles H. Robinson has resigned as grand treasurer of the Brotherhood of 
American Workmen of Des Moines, and has been elected vice-president of the 
Grand Fraternity of Philadelphia. Mr. Robinson is president of the Associated 
Fraternities of America. 

—Management of the Franklin Life is now in the hands of Secretary Henry 

Abels and E. S. Scott. T. C. and R. C. Roseberry have retired from the board 
of directors to represent the. company in California. B. F. Hieronymus has been 
elected treasurer to succeed Frank W. Tracy. 
_—Mutual Benefit Life has transferred John R. King, district agent at Dayton, 
Ohio, to Indianapolis as general agent to succeed the late Benjamin B. Peck. 
He will have charge of the sixty-six central and southern counties of the State. 
J. I. Norris of La Grange retains direction of the thirty northern counties. 

—Oscar F, Bresee died at his home in Baltimore on Monday, at the age of 
seventy-six. Mr. Bresee was for a number of years general agent of the Mutual 
Life of New York at Baltimore, his territory at one time comprising nearly all 
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the Southeast and South of the United States. About a year ago he retired from 
active business, owing to ill health. His services to the Mutual Life and to life 
insurance in general will long be held in grateful remembrance. 

—J. F. Junkin, managing director of the Manufacturers and Temperance and 
General Life Assurance Company of Toronto, and G. F. Johnston, formerly 
superintendent of the same company, have apologized to the North American 
Life of Toronto for using a circular calculated to misrepresent that company, 
thereby ending a libel suit. 

—United States Circuit Court, at St. Paul, has ordered, in the case of J. C. 
Iverson and others against the Minnesota Mutual Life, that a bond of $750 to 
cover costs be filed by the plaintiffs on or before January 2. The attorney for the 
company claimed that the suit is a conspiracy to wreck the business of the 
company, and is not in good faith. 

—Agents of the Mutual Life in Georgia surprised General Agent Robert F. 
Shedden of Atlanta last week by presenting him with a chest of silver as a 
wedding present and also applications for new insurance amounting to over 
$300,000. City Manager John S. Cowles and Agent Cornelius F. Moss of Savan- 
nah made the presentation speeches. 

—H. T. Noyes has resigned as agency director of the Yorkville branch of the 
New York Life in New York city and entered into partnership with Morris 
Franklin under the firm name of Franklin & Noyes, as district managers in the 
Manhattan department of the Equitable Life. The firm has offices in the Hamil- 
ton building, 125th street and Park avenue; also at 128 Broadway. 


—By the new law of Connecticut the State Board of Taxation is directed to 
ascertain the market value of the stock of insurance companies, and then levy 
a tax of one per cent on such value. The values found by the board for the 
current year are as follows: A®tna Life, $300; Connecticut General, $145; Hart- 
ford Life, $120; Travelers, $370; A=tna Indemnity, $87.50; Hartford Steam Boiler, 
$150. 

—Blair T. Scott, general manager for the North Pacific department of the 
Washington Life, has been making remarkable gains throughout his territory this 
year. In 1899 the Washington Life wrote $91,000 of business in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. Mr. Scott was sent out from New York in June, 1900, 
and in six months his issues amounted to over $400,000. For the eleven months of 
1901 his paid business amounts to $800,018, bearing premiums of $43,382, while 
the standing of his agency on the Washington’s honor list was first in September 
and second in October and November. 

—It has been decided to reorganize the Security Life of South Bend, Ind., as a 
stock company, with $100,000 capital, in 1000 shares of a par value of $100 each, 
and subscription books will be opened next week for the purpose of taking sub- 
scriptions to a limited number of shares at $135 per share. Those behind the 
company are prepared to make a guarantee of six per cent interest for five 
years, and will deposit a sufficient pledge with the Citizens Loan, Trust and 
Savings Company of this city to make the guarantee good, and the Trust Com- 
pany has accepted the appointment and will act as trustee for the shareholders. 
The change will not affect the premiums on policies now in force, as they are 
calculated in accordance with the American Experience Table and four per cent 
interest, but it is thought that the company will operate on a three and one-half 
per cent basis when reorganized. 

—The Indiana Appellate Court holds that “special contracts,” such as have been 
popular with some insurance companies, are clearly invalid. On this point the 
court says that “a ‘special contract,’ by which the defendant company agreed to 
divide among a select five hundred folicyholders a ‘special renewal dividend’ 
equal to five per cent of the gross premiums on all insurance in force written in 
a certain territory within ten years after the organization of the company, such 
amount to be applied in payment of the premiums on the holder’s policy, no other 
consideration being named except that the holder had paid one annual premium 
and was selected,” was clearly invalid. The court decided that the act of the 
company crediting him with such “‘renewal dividend” did not cancel his indebted- 
ness, and that amount may be recovered by the receiver of such company by a 
suit at law. The court, however, says the-power of a company to distribute an 
annual dividend to certain of its policyholders in return for services, as was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the case of Muller vs. the State Lize, is not 
involved in this case. The Appellate Court’s decision is final, and seftles the 
point concerning special contracts in Indiana.-New York Evening Post. 





Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Queen is now a member of the Western Factory Association. 

—Murfreesboro, Tenn., will secure additional apparatus for fire protection. 

—The Sun Insurance Office has appointed Evans & Johnson agents at Montreal. 

—The Lafayette Fire Insurance Company of New York has been admitted to 
Tennessee, 

—James C. Goodspeed has purchased the agency of Charles H. Sisson of Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 

—The Illinois State Board has restored rates in Erie, Prophetstown, Rantoul 
and Walnut. 

—The Magdeburg Fire has reinsured its New. Zealand- business in the London 
and Lancashire. 

—The Georgia legislature has adjourned, leaving all the objectionable insurance 
bills on the calendar. 

—Captain I. A. Oliver.of West Point, Miss., is now trying to organize a stock 
fire company at that city. 

—The connection between crime and fire-pail allowances is still not quite 
clear, although “Finance” says: ‘The reason for doing away with the credits 
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for fire pails is the fact that in most of the cases the jails are carried away or not 
kept filled.” 

—Special Agent H. F. Watterman of the Northern of London for Indiana will 
retire the first of the year. 

—Iowa will be added to the territory of W. E. Golden, special agent of the 
Manchester for Wisconsin, 

—George E. Force has been appointed Illinois special agent for the Hartford 
Fire, to succeed L. J. Hubble. 

—The Insurance Company of the State of Illinois at Rockford has been exam- 
ined by the Illinois Department. 

—Rice, Haney & Medbury are no longer agents for the Northern Assurance 
of London at Youngstown, Ohio. 

—Henry Capen’s Sons of Bloomington, IIl., have been appointed agents for the 
Liverpool and London and Globe. 

—The British-American of New York has appointed W. W, Smith of Raleigh 
general agent for North Carolina. 

—The American of Boston has been licensed to do business in Montana and the 
Globe and Rutgers in Wisconsin. 

—Isaac McNair of Great Falls, Mont., for many years a prominent insurance 
man at Minneapolis, died recently. 

—The Franklin of Columbia has appointed X. B. Drexelius of Cincinnati 
special agent for Hamilton County. 

—The New Hampshire Fire has appointed the Pioneer Rent and Collection 
Company of Seattle, Wash., agents, 

—The United Firemens of Philadelphia has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent, payable next Monday. 

—Carr Brothers have been appointed sole agents at St. Louis for the Milwau- 
kee Fire, succeeding Roeslin & Robyn. 

—G. S. Couch of Minneapolis has been appointed general agent of the Colonial 
Fire of Washington, D. C., for Minnesota. 

—C. H. Silkman has been appointed special agent for Northern Illinois by the 
Springfield. He will succeed E. G. Carlisle. 

—The Niagara has appointed Ernest A. Lyon, manager of the Newark (N. J.) 
branch office, to succeed Charles S. Selvage. 

—A fire at Wilkesbarre, Pa., which resulted in a total loss of about $200,000 to 
companies was caused by a Christmas exhibit. 

—Last Monday John P. Hubble, general agent of the Greenwich in Chicago, 
addressed the Manufacturers Club of Kansas City. 

—Commissioner Barry of Michigan has published a list of companies that are 
transacting business in that State without a license. 

—The Greenwich has appointed R. H. Fitzgerald, formerly with the Imperial, 
special agent for Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 


—Ohio special agent for the German-American, W. H. Sage, will take a position 
in the office of the Western department on January 1. 


—It is learned that the Royal Exchange Assurance will write personal accident 
insurance in the United States where regulations will permit. 

--The Kentucky Court of Appeals decided that the three-fourths-value clause 
is not applicable to fire insurance policies issued in that State, 

—Edward F. Rowe has sold his agency to Dunwell & Stray at Ludington, 
Mich., making that firm the second largest agency in the State. 

—Randolph Buck, late of the Firemens of Baltimore, has been appointed 
Michigan. and Indiana special agent for the Western Underwriters. 


—Benjamin L. Bragg of Springfield, Mass., an insurance agent, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. His liaBilities are $23,434, and assets $11,700. 

—Instead of H. M. Huff, who was mentioned as a possible successor to J. G. 
Starr as compact manager at Quincy, IIll., George Gill has been appointed. 

—Notice has been received by underwriters saying that unless they contribute 
$10 per company the Atlantic City (N. J.) fire patrol will go out of business. 

—A new mercantile schedule has been applied to Chattanooga, Tenn., by a 
committee of the Kentucky and Tennessee Board and a representative of The 
Union. 

—The breakdown in the machinery of the waterworks at Vicksburg has been 
repaired. About 200 gallons of water a minute are being pumped into the 
reservoir. 

—The Hamburg-Bremen has appointed J. O’B. Kirby of Grand Haven, Mich., 
formerly special agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, in that State, to cover the 
same territory. 

—The Springfield has appointed Special Agent E. G. Carlisle of Northern 
Illinois examiner for the large cities, a new position attached to the Western 
department at Chicago. 

—We learn from The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin that A. 
F. Bailey, sub-manager of the fire department of the Union Assurance Society of 
London, has resigned. 

—The Chicago Grain Salvage Company has now its elevator at Hayford on the 
Belt Line and Grand Trunk fully equipped for handling salvage stocks of grain 
for insurance companies. 

—A new company, termed the Central Mutual Fire of Lebanon, Pa., will be 
run on the cash in advance premium system, losses to be met by an equation 
(reserve) fund. The following are officers of this institution: President, Dr. 
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John Walker of Lebanon; vice-president, L. C. Davis, Jonestown; secretary, Jos. 
Krause, Lebanon, and treasurer, Elias Feeman, Coheva. 

—Companies are alarmed at the recent attempt to destroy the Wood planing 
mill at Burlington, Ia., on which there is $77,000 insurance. Every effort is being 
made to locate the firebugs. 

—The trial of Charles H. Spencer, secretary of the defunct Minneapolis Fire and 
Marine Mutual, on charges preferred by Insurance Commissioner Dearth of 
Minnesota, is now in progress. 

—Phillips & Ferguson Agency, Incorporated, of Newport, Ark., is the new title 
of an agency composed of the Newport Insurance Agency, the agency of O. D. 
Watson and that of S. R. Phillips. 

—Henry Yates, Illinois Superintendent of Insurance, is endeavoring to have the 
Western Fire, Marine and Plate Glass restrained from disposing of any of its 
assets until the further order of the court. 

~—Insurance Commissioner Wilkinson of Maryland has completed his annual 
settlement for the year ending November 30, 1901, which shows $180,263 net 
revenue to the State for this year, as against $166,795 last year. 

—Advances of twenty-five to fifty per cent on large risks are caused by the 
new rating schedule for Knoxville, Tenn., although the average increase will not 
exceed ten per cent on buildings and twenty-five per cent on stocks. 

—The two companies which threatened to withdraw from their agency at 
Winona, Minn., unless the agents joined the local board has notified the Com- 
missioner that they have withdrawn thzir instructions to their agents. 

—A Michigan insurance agent placed some insurance in a company not licensed 
to do business in that State, and the insured property was destroyed by fire. The 
insurance company denied liability, and the plaintiff has sued the agent. 

—At a meeting on December 12 of the Cincinnati Underwriters Association the 
constitution of that organization was unanimously adopted. Secretary E. C. 
Harding was elected superintendent of the Cincinnati Inspection Bureau. 

—The Fred. L. Gray Company of Minneapolis has filed articles of incorporation, 
The incorporators are: F. L. Gray, Fred. S. Martin and C. H. Van Campen. 
The concern is capitalized at $25,000, and will carry on a general insurance 
business. 

—The report of Chief Fulford of the Key West (Fla.) fire department, for the 
year ending October 1, 1901, says the department responded to fifty-three alarms 
during twelve months, with a total property loss of $12,467, and insurance loss 
of $3500. 

—It is rumored that a dangerous state of affairs now exists at the Buffalo 
exposition grounds, owing to serious breaks in the water mains which supply the 
numerous high-pressure hydrants there. The water has been shut off, leaving 
this part of the city practically without fire protection. 

—C. C. Calhoun, receiver for the Central Fire Insurance Company of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., now in liquidation, has been granted a rule against members by Judge 
Watts Parker, requiring them to appear before the Fayette Circuit Court and 
show cause why they are not in contempt for failing to turn over certain indebted- 
ness to the receiver. 

—The Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, Wash., has been investigating the 
matter of securing a lower and more satisfactory schedule of fire insurance rates 
for the city. The committee appointed by the Chamber is said to have secured 
data showing that higher rates are being paid in that city than in others where 
the conditions are similar. 

—Severe criticism is given the way in which politics is permitted to influence 
fire department affairs at Denver, Col. The Chamber of Commerce of that city is 
endeavoring to secure better protection, and Fire and Water publishes a com- 
parison of the equipment of and area covered by the departments of several large 
cities, which does not show Denver in an enviable light. 

—On account of the heavy losses incurred during this year the directors of the 
National of Ireland “find it necessary to strengthen the financial position of the 
company,” and have called a meeting for December 29, at which it will be 
proposed that a portion of the unpaid capital be paid in. 

—The Standard Underwriters of Chicago recently commenced operations under 
the management of Taylor & West, Franklin Taylor was secretary of the Illinois 
Mutual Fire, which passed into a receiver’s hands in 1895, and H. T. West was 
secretary of the International Color Photo Company. The underwriters are W. 
L. B. Jenney. E. W. De Moe, J. M. Lyons, E. F. Getchell, Henry Holmes, 
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J. C. McGill, J. W. D. Kelley, H. W. Hinsdale, S. T. Baker and Charles 
Shackleford. None of these gentlemen appears to be a financial heavyweight. 
The line written by the Standard Underwriters varies from $1000 to $2500. 

—The fire department of Washington, D, C., according to Chief Engineer 
R. W. Dutton, is very antiquated, some of the steamers having been in service 
nearly twenty years. The department not only needs a number of larger and 
up-to-date engines, but also a few more reserve steamers and trucks. 

—The assessed valuations of Hartford fire insurance companies’ stocks this 
year, compared with last year, are as follows: A®tna, 1901, 270; 1900, 270. Con- 
necticut, 1901, 182; 1900, 170. Hartford Fire, 1901, 470; 1900, 450. National, 1901, 
195; 1900, 180. Phenix Fire, 1901, 163; 1900, 160. Orient, 1901, 90; 1900, 90. 

—One hundred and twenty-one co-operative fire insurance companies of New 
York State reported 147,503 policies, representing $228,013,528 of insurance as in 
force December 31, 1900. The losses and expenses of 116 of these companies for 
the years 1898, 1899 and 1900 amounted to $1,747,068, which indicated an average 
cost to members of $8.16 per $1000 of insurance for three years. 

—A woman of considerable wealth and refinement of Binghamton, N. Y., was 
sentenced by Judge Mead of Owego to serve a term of fifteen years in Auburn. 
It was charged that she entered into a conspiracy with several business men 
to defraud insurance companies by placing $500 insurance on a residence which 
she bought and then burned. Her lawyers are endeavoring to obtain a new 
trial. 

—A capacity of ten or twenty expirations daily for thirteen years, with no 
waste space; convenient arrangement; possibility of rapid recording; impossibility 
of overlooking expirations, and adaptability to block insurance, are a few of the 
features of Crane’s double and triple-index expiration registers. If you are in- 
terested in securing the simplest, safest and best, send six cents for sample sheets 
and prices to The Spectator Company, 95 William street, New York. 

—The Insurance Department of Michigan sends out the following list of con- 
cerns reported to be doing “underground” business in Michigan: New York 
Fire Underwriters Lloyds, Manufacturers of New York, Stuyvesant of New 
York, Indiana of Indianapolis, Fire Association of New York, Commercial of 
Indianapolis, Georgia Industrial Insurance Company of Atlanta, Central Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, Commercial Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Ger- 
mania Fire Insurance Company of UChicago, American Underwriters, Mercantile 
Fire and Marine of Washington, D. C., Interstate Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Union Fire Insurance Company of Cnicago, National Insurance and Investment 
Company of Dover, Del., Merchants of New York, Citizens of Chicago, Common- 
wealth of Chicago, Hiawatha of Chicago, National Church Mutual of Chicago. 

—The Lloyds have decided upon the equipment of all vessels under their con- 
trol with the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. This marks an important 
epoch in maritime history, the widereaching influence of which is hardly yet 
appreciated. It practically establishes the Marconi system as the world’s stand- 
ard, at least for a period of years; a contract is reported to have been signed for 
twenty years. The added security to marine insurance is of incalculable value. 
When a vessel breaks down at sea it has only to start its wireless telegraphy 
outfit sending distress signals continuously. These are almost sure to be ob- 
served by some other vessel within one hundred miles’ radius, and when com- 
munication is once established over the deep it is a simple matter to explain 
the nature of the distress and the exact whereabouts of the disabled vessel. 
Drifting indefinitely in the hopes of sighting a sail should henceforth be rele- 
gated to romances of the sea, or at least from the moment the equipment of 
transatlantic steamers is completed. Fogs are also likely to be rendered less 
dreadful, as the electric radiations are not intercepted as are light and sound 
waves by dense fogs, and signals can be sent continuously, warning all within 
the danger zone of the presence of a vessel.—Insurance Register. 





TOO LATE FUR CLASSIFICATION. 


—Companies are reported to be canceling their policies on property of the 
Chicago Union Traction Company because of alleged misstatements as to dis- 
tribution of liability. 

—Willis O. Robb of the Norwich Union Fire has, it is understood, been chosen 
for recommendation as secretary of the committee on loss adjustments of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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The above quartette of good things will each contribute 
to your future success if you contract with 


LEE & LEE. General Agents 


DALLAS, - + - - TEXAS 


t TTENTION I—A LEADING OLD LINE COMPANY 
desires to add to its regular force, for work in the Metropolitan 
field during 1902, three strictly high class men, with whom especially 
liberal ‘Contracts Will be made. Correspondence confidential. Pro- 
ducers whose business will justify high grade contract with a strong 
company are requested to address 
‘*SUPT. AGENCIES,” care of THE SPECTATOR. 
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